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himself, fixing those deep seeing eyes of his on the man, and then 
he suddenly turned away from the model, crying out : 

" ' (Jne toile, une grande toile, ma chSre Beb6 ' (a canvas, a can- 
vas, my dear Baby), and Mademoiselle Jeanne flew up-stairs, and 
presently we heard her call Frangoise the bonne, and immediately 
they came, bearing together the 'grande toile,' about five feet by 
three feet six ; and Couture, looking no more at the model, took a 
piece of white chalk and sketched on the canvas a life-size, nearly 
full-length seated figure, that was marvellously expressive. ' Allez 
dejeuner,' he said, throwing down the chalk; 'demain je ferrai 
Sa.' 

" Two new students had been added that day to our class. As 
they were beginning, he had set them at copying, as the rest of us 

had done, and I had noticed that one of them, Mrs. , was 

nervously anxious to see what Couture was about. So I lingered 
a moment to beg Couture to let the two new pupils join the old 
ones on the next day to see him work, to which he readily as- 
sented. . . . The next morning, at nine o'clock. Couture began 
his work on his great canvas. He placed a bottle of wine and a 
glass near the model, and told him that if he posed well he could 
drink every time he rested, which amiability the model took full 
advantage of. Couture worked in a frenzy. I never saw such 
rapid work. It seemed a magic creation — at twelve we went to 
breakfast — at one he took up the brush again, and painted till 
nearly six. Then he seemed much fatigued. . . . The next morn- 
ing he painted the pipes very skilfully, but still we were impatient 
for the flesh parts, and were eager enough when, on our return 
from ddjeuner, he began to paint the hands. The best lesson of 
all was the painting of the principal hand in full action. I never 
saw any painting so reserve its force, putting it in at once in the 
needful place. Couture's work is to me essentially drawing — 
drawing and values — not colour ; yet his flesh is sometimes fine, 
and his work never inharmonious. 

" I wish I could describe the painting of that hand, how every 
touch laid on a muscle, or drew out a vein ; there was no touch 
for surface. Yet the surface of the coarse, expressive flesh was 
well rendered. ... He was tired enough after that day's work. 
Saturday he took it up again. In the morning he painted the 
shirt, the linen material excellently given, and every fold expressing 
the form beneath, and one plait, falling over the instrument, had 
an almost humanly caressing look. 

" We were all of us eager to see him attack the face, and we all 
saw that he dreaded to do it — the expression was so fine in its 
unfinished condition. After dijeuner, however, he called for a 
fresh palette, and took the great work in hand, and did not spoil 
it. When the day was over he looked gravely at his work, and 
said, • Oui, j'ai conserve mon ^bauche ' (I have preserved my 
sketch)." 

" October 2nd. — I have been passing the day in packing ; 



has been doing the same, and we have been talking of this last 
week of the lessons, and decided to take three, beginning to- 
morrow. I regretfully decided, as before, to take none. We were 

preparing to walk, when came and , to ask where we 

were — if we were ill ; the master was in a great state of expecta- 
tion, disappointment, and regret, at not seeing us. I excused my- 
self on the score that I was packing, and had much to do before 
going to Paris ; and after our visitors had gone we went to walk, 
and on our return the concierge met us at the gate with the news 
that Couture himself had come to see us. He still waited, so 
that Mademoiselle Blanche had received him. 

" We met him near the door walking with Mademoiselle Blanche, 
his cigar, as usual, in his mouth, and himself in grande toilette, 
and an air of paternal affection. If you realise that he seldom 
goes out, that the only visits he has made this summer were 
two to the Boots, that to make a toilette is a great exertion to him, 
you may believe we felt honoured. But here he was, with both 
hands extended to his ' cheres enfants.' 

" ' I have come to see you, mes chores enfants.' 

" ' It gives us great pleasure, monsieur. We hope that you 
don't come to scold us.' 

" ' Not at all, but I come to talk to you. Come, come, we are 
friends, dear friends — walk with me.' It is growing late ; Made- 
moiselle Blanche goes into the house. We are alone with the 
great man. He stops, takes a hand of each. 

" ' Why did you not come to me to-day .'' No ! do not answer ; 
we are friends. My dear children, have you been spending too 
much money in your travelling, and this is why you do not come ? 
Why ! you disappoint me. You rob me of my pupils. Do you 
think it is not a pleasure to me to teach you .' You, who do not 
lose time, but advance so fast ! You have ' given me so much 
pleasure. I had meant from the first to ask you to take these last 
lessons as a souvenir of me. It is not for the world to know our 
little souvenirs ; but we together, who are friends. I am working. 
I am giving in these last lessons what will be of much service to 
you. ... It is said, then ; it is done. To-morrow you come, my 
dear children.' 

" The tears are in my eyes. I take his hand, saying, ' It is 
even more touching, monsieur, that you come to seek us than that 
you give us the lessons.' 

" , who with her better French might have said more, says 

nothing, but also takes his hand, and we conduct him to his gate, 
he telling us on the way how he values us as his friends, and 
thinks much of our talent and- our progress. The moon is full, 
and we see it above the wall as we send our messages to madame, 
and leave the dear old fellow at his gate in the wall, and hear the 
voice of Frangoise as she speaks to the dog on her way to open 
the gate ; and we go home with a tender memory to put among 
the worthy things of life." 



NOTES. 



THE subjoined is a list of American artists who have paintings at the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, with the titles of their works : 
Dewey Bates, a portrait ; Eugene Benson, ' Sunday Morning in Titian's 
Country ;' A. Bierstadt, ' Vernal Falls, Yosemite Valley ;' G. H. Blash- 
field, ' The Women of Juvenal ; ' G. H. Boughton, ' Priscilla ' and ' A 
Resting-Place ; ' F. A. Bridgman, ' A Royal Pastime in Nineveh ; ' Mark 
Fisher, ' Weaned Calves ' and ' Spring Labour ; ' G. P. A. Healey, por- 
trait of Lord Lyons ; H. Helmick, ' The Theologians ; ' W. J. Hennes- 
sy, ' The Aftermath ' and ' A Sunbeam ; ' E. L. Henry, ' Black and 
Tan;' Chester Loomis, 'Justice in 1500;' Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, 
three portraits ; F. D. Millet, ' A Bashi-Bazouk ' and ' Philosophy in 
Summer ; ' Thomas Moran, ' Mountain of the Holy Cross ; ' Ernest 
Parton, three landscapes ; W. T. Richards, two marines, Cornish coast 
scenery ; S. S. Tuckerman, a Dutch marine piece ; E. M. Ward, ' Bait- 
Hunting ' and ' Fisherman's Home ; ' J. A. McN. Whistler, an etching ; 
and R. C. Woodville, ' Before Leuthen, December 3, 1757.' 

A NOTABLE addition to the sculptural adornments of Boston has re- 
cently been made, in the presentation to the city, by Mr. Moses Kim- 
ball (proprietor of the Museum), of Thomas Ball's patriotic group en- 



titled ' Emancipation.' Mr. Kimball has given it on condition that it 
shall be placed in Pai-k Square, a very appropriate site ; and there is no 
doubt that the condition will be complied with. The group consists of 
two life-size figures — one of President Lincoln, who stands erect, while 
at his feet is the crouching figure of a muscular slave, emancipated, with 
his shackles broken and his arms free. It is a very impressive piece of 
sculpture, the figure of the slave being executed with great expressive 
skill. The sculptor originally intended the figure of Lincoln as a statue ; 
a happy afterthought induced him to add the negro. The group is now 
being cast at Munich, and cost $20,000. Mr. Kimball presents a hand- 
some pedestal with it. There is a similar group at Washington. 

A NEW porch, in the Ionic style, has just been discovered at Olym- 
pia, and will be at once unearthed. The head of one of the tympanum 
statues has also been found, and a metope representing the struggle of 
Heracles with the Amazons. 

Alma-Tadema has been elected Academician of the Royal Academy, 
London, and Mr. G. H. Boughton and Mr. Herkomer have been chosen 
as Associates. 



